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Crown of England (for which at all times it must be sacrificed)'.1
The confederate Irish may have been deceived, but Rinuccini,
the papal nuncio, who landed in Ireland in October 1645,
correctly gauged Charles's attitude. He wrote:
*I am alarmed by the general opinion of his Majesty's inconstancy
and bad faith, which creates a doubt that whatever concessions he
may make, he will never ratify them unless it pleases him, or, not
having appointed a catholic viceroy, whether he might not be in-
duced by his protestant ministers to avenge himself on the noble heads
in Ireland, and renew more fearfully than ever the terrors of heresy'.2
Nevertheless, at the king's absolute order, Ormonde succeeded
in making a treaty with the confederate Irish. It promised to
relieve Roman catholics of the oath of supremacy and of penal
statutes, to open all offices to them, and to pardon all offences,
civil and criminal, committed since 23 October 1641, with some
trivial exceptions. This treaty, like the others, was absolutely
in vain, inasmuch as, by the time it was concluded, Charles no
longer possessed a port in England where an Irish army could
land, even if one had been forthcoming. On the other hand his
loss of popularity and prestige in England and Scotland, as these
intrigues to employ the native Irish on English soil became
known, can hardly be overestimated.
The king's negotiations with the Scots all hinged upon the
covenant, whose acceptance they made an absolute sine qua non
of military aid. To agree to establish presbyterianism in Eng-
land Charles thought a sin of the highest nature. He had
yielded against his conscience in the past, he told his wife, and
his acquiescence in Strafford's execution had been deservedly
punished. To give way again would only draw upon him God's
further justice, both in this world and in the next. Besides,
presbyterians taught as their main doctrine that the king must
submit to Christ's kingdom, of which they are the sole governors
on earth, and that the church should be absolutely independent
of the Crown. Presbyterianism, wherever it existed, had origin-
ated as the creed of rebels, and, after all, if the pulpits failed to
enjoin obedience, to dispute about the control of the militia was
idle.3 Instead of submission, presbyterians taught that supreme
1  Charles I in 1646, p. 5.
2  The Embassy in Ireland of Monsignor G. B. Rinucdni, tr. Annie Hutton (1873), pp.
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3  On another occasion he wrote that his opponents wanted *to take away the
dependancy of the church from the Crowne; which, lett me tell you, I hould to be